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the old neurasthenia returned. She quarrelled constantly
with Bessie, made things as unpleasant for her as she could.
Twenty years after Jack's death, Bessie commented: "I
should have catered to Flora and petted her and made her the
boss, and we would all have gotten along fine. But I was
young, and wanted to do things for my husband. So we
clashed!"

Oftentimes when Jack was trying to concentrate on the
difficult structural problems of his first novel, the angry
voices of the two women would fill the room in which he
was working, driving out of his mind A Daughter of the
Snows. He would stand it as long as he could, then dash out
of the house, walk at top speed to Eliza's, and implore her to
go to his house and quiet them. When he returned home an
hour or two later Eliza had the situation in hand, and he
would go back to work.

With better facilities for entertaining his friends, Jack
began gathering about him an interesting circle, encourag-
ing them in their habit of dropping in on Wednesday nights.
Chief among then was tall, athletic, exquisitely sensitive
George Sterling, of whom Jack wrote, " I have a friend, the
dearest in the world." Sterling had abandoned the priest-
hood of the Catholic Church to become one of those rare
poets who weave beauty, tenderness, and a passion for
truth into his work. An aesthete grounded in the classics,
he was a split personality, torn between his love for socialism
and the conception of "art for art's sake," which had been
drilled into him by Ambrose Bierce, with whose philosophy
of defeatism Jack disagreed violently. Possessing a mind
rich in imagery and the music of words, Sterling's loyal
comradeship, flaming spirit, and penetrating literary
criticism did much to smooth down Jack's rough edges.
James Hopper, the husky, powerful football player whom he
had known at the University, and who was also trying to
write short stories, became an intimate, as did Jim Whitaker,
a preacher with seven children who had given up his pulpit
to write novels, and Xaviar Martinez, the Spanish-Indian
painter. Frederick Bamford, assistant librarian of Oakland